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A NOTE 1 ON RAPUIT IN VIRGIL AENEID I. 176 



Ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates 
suscepitque ignem foliis, atque arida circum 
nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam. 



The ordinary school editions of the Aeneid either fail entirely to explain 
the meaning of rapuitque in fomite flammam or do so in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. The earliest explanation was given by Servius in his commentary 
on this passage. He defines rapuit as raptim (i. e., celeriter) fecit flammam 
in fomite. Heyne substantially reiterates this explanation in his brief 
note, and is followed by a large number of modern editors. Wagner 
departs entirely from the traditional rendering, and suggests that rapuit 
refers to the waving to and fro by Achates of the mass of fuel enveloping 
the smoldering leaves to produce a flame. He adds that the shepherds of 
his own day produced a blaze by putting a bit of smoldering punk in a 
bundle of straw, and when this was waved in the air it burst into flame. 
This explanation has been characterized by Henry, Forbiger, and Benoist 
as "gratuitous," "paullo subtilior," and "bien subtile." Others, includ- 
ing Ladewig, Duvaux, Anthon, and apparently Frieze (in his vocabu- 
lary), agree with Wagner without strengthening his position in any way. 
So far as the Latinity of the passage is concerned, there is little to choose 
between the two interpretations, as no parallels are produced in either 
case. Henry maintains that there is no indication of how the flame was 
produced. But is it likely that Virgil would be guilty of such an important 
omission in a description so carefully elaborated ? 

Fire-making by the method in vogue before the introduction of matches 
falls into three divisions: (1) the obtaining of the spark; (2) the igniting 
of the tinder; (3) the production of the flame. The third is by far the most 
difficult operation. We have abundant proof that Virgil was well 
acquainted with woodcraft and all the details of Italian country life. He 
is fond of displaying very detailed knowledge of a subject in a highly express- 
ive word or phrase. In the present instance he devotes three lines to 
describe what he might very well have indicated in three words. It is 
scarcely conceivable that he omitted, as Henry holds, the most important 
part of the process. Some confirmation of this view is afforded by the 

1 Contributions in the form of Notes or Discussions should be sent to Henry A, 
Sanders, 1227 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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fact that both Valerius Flaccus (ii. 448) and Boileau (cited by de Lille, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Georgics, p. 33), in passages 
apparently based on this, include this part of the incident, but explain 
that the blaze was produced by the use of sulphur. Now we know that 
smoldering leaves or punk will not blaze except by the use of sulphur or 
the application of a draft by fanning, blowing, or waving. Anyone familiar 
with the practice of the North American Indian a generation ago in the 
northern woods is aware that he did precisely as Wagner says the shepherd 
of his day did. The smoldering punk was inclosed in a bundle of frayed 
cedar bark, if possible, and waved rapidly to and fro until it burst into 
flame. And it seems that in no other way, under the circumstances, could 
a flame be produced. This meets the objection of Henry that it is as rea- 
sonable to suppose that Achates blew the ignited leaves into a blaze. His 
reference to Ovid (Met. viii. 641) is not in point, for there the basis of the fire 
was a bed of coals under the ashes of an old fire, which would alter the situa- 
tion completely. It is reasonable to suppose the Italian peasant of Virgil's 
day did exactly as the German peasant and the North American Indian did 
under similar circumstances, and that Virgil was familiar with this custom. 
Shipwrecked Trojans were in all likelihood without such appliances as sul- 
phur, which was doubtless used in Rome in Virgil's day. Moreover, if Virgil 
had intended, as Heyne would have us believe, to end his description in such 
a trivial manner he could have easily found a less vague way of expressing 
quickness. The word rapuit, however, suggests very vividly the rapid motion 
of Achates' arm as he waved the mass of fuel back and forth. The figura- 
tive use of the same verb in Aen. iv. 286 is based upon this idea of rapid 
motion to and fro. Achates seems in reality to snatch the flame that 
burst out in the bundle of kindling matter Qomite). The sense of the pas- 
sage is then: "he fanned the touchwood into flame by waving it in the air." 
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